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THE HOME FRIEND. 


REVIEW OF THE FLEET AT SPITHEAD. 


“ Dous.e journey tickets to Portsmouth by the South-Western Railway, 
available from Wednesday, August 11th, till the following Saturday.” 

This notice was decisive, even if I had entertained any doubt before 
as to the method by which I should proceed to Portsmouth; so, accom- 
panied by a young friend, who, like myself, had been born within the sound 
of breakers, I left London for the scene of the naval review on the after- 
noon of the Wednesday. A very large number of persons apparently 
preferred incurring a little extra expense to the cheap and uncomfortable 
“ excursion-train ;” hence we left the Waterloo Station after time, lost time 
on the road, and were very much behind time when we reached our 
destination. 

We found Portsmouth in a high fever. What would have been the state 
of feeling there on the eve of Nelson’s last weighing anchor in a British 
port, if the result of Trafalgar had been anticipated, it is impossible to say ; 
but, certainly, there was no such gathering then: no trains, no omnibuses, 
no cabs, and, we may add, no mimicry o* war, but bitter partings, 
many; misgivings, not a few; and though no one, perhaps, doubted that, 
with Ged’s bilessing, victory would be ours, there was certainty that the 
laurels would be sprinkled with bleed. Not so, however, on the present 
occasion. England was about to make a display of her naval strength, 
with no intention of “ using it like a giant,” but in her desire of putting 
forth the most cogent of all possible arguments in favour of peace. 

We quickly transferred our seats from the railway carriages to the 
outside of am emnibus, and in a few minutes found ourselves at Portsmouth 
Pier, which, aswell as all the streets we hac traversed, the Battery, and every 
plaee ef public resort, was thronged with visitors. Before we had been in 
the tewm half an hour we had, with remarkably good fortune, secured 
tickets for ome ef the steam-boats which eonvey the mail from Portsmouth 
to the Isle of Wight, at a high price certainly—* a guinea each ;” but our 
experience of nawal tactics having assured us that so large a fleet as was then 
anchored at Spithead could not properly mancuvre within a reasonable 
distance of the land, we determined to take ship at any cost. But not only 
had we provided for the next day, but, with yet greater good fortune, we 
had seeured berths for the intervening night—real beds in real rooms, 
and at @ moderate price, too. Tea was quickly despatched, and we pro- 
ceeded te take a survey of the scene of to-morrow’s evolutions. The 
evening was calm and pleasant; our boat glided slowly towards the fleet ; 
we looked with melancholy interest towards the spot where 


“ Kempenfelt went down 
With his eight hundred men ;” 


and, seareely behind that, the “ Victory,” which was pointed out to us in 
the harbeur, was not eager, like a chained lion, to take part in the coming 
fray. 

Certainly, no mere human structure wears the semblance of life in an 
equal degree with a well-appointed ship—not even a power-loom, with 
its discriminating fingers and perpetual action. The loom, after all, is 
but the aceurate application of a mechanical power ; but the ship possesses, 
or at least has the credit of possessing, consciousness and volition. We 
always talk of a ship as a living thing, and ascribe to her (not it) living 
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acts. She rides at anchor; she walks the waters; she reposes on the 
bosom of the deep; she hoists her sails; but, if she be British, she never 
strikes her colours. 

The fleet lay anchored in two lines at Spithead, too distant for critical 
examination, but still very remarkable; for, steamers though they were, 
without exception, they had all the appearance of sailing vessels : lofty, 
tapering spars, cordage all “ataunt,” ahd no paddles, no smoke, and no 
conspicuous funnels ; “though, when ‘the eye searched for the latter, they 
were sufficiently evident. 

We had not seen salt-water for some months; so, though the sea was 
perfectly still, and we were only in a wherry, we enjoyed our petty voyage 
greatly, and landed on the beach near Southsea Castle. Having trav ersed 
the esplanade described in No. 64, and the common that skirts it on the 
seaside, we fixed on a place for a swim next morning, and returned to our 
lodgings, congratulating ourselves that we neither had to pay five shillings 
for the privilege of passing the night on a Windsor chair, as many did, nor 
to put up with a gratuitous lodging in the streets. 

Our host, an intelligent, superannuated shipwright, entertained us with 
stories of bygone days, when he earned ten shillings a day in the dockyard ; 
of the visit paid to Portsmouth by the Allied Sovereigns, &c.; winding 
up the whole with the charitable hope “ that we might never again hear of 
an angry shot being fired.” 

Thursday, the 12th of August 1853, is a day which tens of thousands 
will remember as one in which they saw and took part in a portion of the 
history of England; nor, to the best of my belief, is there any day noted 
in our naval records, however illustrious it may be, which was not 
memorable also for disaster either to ourselves or our foes; and, even until 
the day was past, it was scarcely to be anticipated that, although no harm 
was meditated against any living creature, so vast a multitude could 
assemble and separate without some terrible casualty. Yet, by God’s 
blessing, no fatality oceurred at sea; and though a deplorable accident 
took place on land, it was entirely unconnected with the review of the 
fleet, but resulted from the reckless carelessness of a sportsman, who must 
needs select a day, great in the annals of his country, to exhibit his prowess 
in shooting gulls. 

We thought Portsmouth full on the previous evening ; so that, when the 
morning trains brought fresh crowds from London and elsewhere, it was 
overflowing with visitors, who poured in an uninterrupted tide through 
the principal streets to the batteries, the esplanade, and every spot of 
ground which commanded a view of the harbour; while from the pier 
numerous packet-boats conveyed dense masses of would-be spectators— 
destined, alas! to be disappointed—to the Isle of Wight. 

At ten o'clock we forced our way through the throng, and were glad to 
find ourselves on board the mail-packet- boat called “ Her Majesty.” Early 
though we were, we were far from being among the first on board, many 
persons having slept there, and many more having preferred to embark by 
the help of a boat, at a cost of five shillings a-head, before she came along- 
side the pier. We stationed ourselves at the bow; in a few minutes our 
complement, two hundred, were all on board, and we found ourselves under 
way. Our boat was said to be the fastest and most manageable on the 
station, and such it turned out; for in an incredibly short space of time 
we were in the midst of the fleet, gazing up with admiration at the marine 
castles that appeared far too massive to be borne up by a watery founda- 
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ton, or to be impelled by the agency of an invisible screw. The vessels 
were moored in the following order :— 


PORT, OR LEE DIVISION. STARBOARD, OR WEATHER DIVISION. 


(2 cables 


Agamemnon, 91 guns. apart) 


Duke of Wellington, 131 guns. 


Blenheim, 60. 
Edinburgh, 58. 
Imperieuse, 51. 
Amphion, 34. 
Highflyer, 21. 
Terrible, 21. 
Odin, 16. 
Leopard, 12. 


Hogue, 60. 
Ajax, 58. 
Arrogant, 46. 
Tribune, 30. 
Desperate, 8. 
Sidon, 22. 
Encounter, 14. 
Vesuvius, 6. 


Magicienne, 16, 
repeating ship. 
“qaede o[qvo | FV 
‘drys Suryevodor 
“oypuop 


The “Duke of Wellington” carried the flag of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Vice-Admiral Cochrane ; the “ Agamemnon ” that of Rear-Admiral 
Corry. 

The captain of our tiny craft skilfully placed us a short distance astern 
of the “ Duke of Wellington,” where we spent an exciting half-hour in 
watching the arrival of other steamers bearing the nobility of England, 
members of the House of Commons, the foreign ambassadors, and 1 many 
more laden with humble spectators like ourselves. But few sailing-boats 
were near us; in the distance, however, the sea was everywhere. dotted 
With the snowy canvas of yachts, availing themselves of a fresh north-east 
breeze to gain the scene of the coming naval engagement ; for as steam was 
blowing off from every funnel in the fleet, it was very clear that no time 
would be lost after the arrival of the Queen. 

Our eyes often wandered towards the landing-place at Cowes, but failed 
in their effort to be the first to gather the intelligence of Her Majesty’s 
approach. Suddenly our ears received unmistakable warning in the 
report of a gun, followed instantaneously by a peal of artillery, which ran 
along the fleet with deafening noise; and when the smoke had cleared 
away, the royal standard, at the main of a small steamer in the distance, 
associated with a red flag bearing a large anchor at the fore, announced 
the approach of the “ Victoria and Albert” steam-yacht, with its royal 
burden, attended by one or more of the Lords of the Admiralty. On came 
the graceful vessel, slowly and carefully, as if with the double object of 
allowing Her Majesty full opportunity to witness the loyalty of her subjects 
and of steering clear of any smaller craft. Never, perhaps, was the Queen 
more loudly or more heartily cheered. Popular as she deserves to be, 
and is everywhere, as Queen of a sea-girt land and governing a nautical 
people, she claimed especial homage when holding her court in the English 
Channel, and most freely was that homage paid. As the royal yacht 
neared the fleet, two Prussian vessels, which were riding at anchor hard 
by, manned their yards and saluted the standard of their old ally. 

So judiciously had our position been taken that the Court passed between 
us and the “ Duke of Wellington,” and the yacht having hove-to, we 
had the pleasure of seeing Her Majesty taking a survey of the animated 
scene with much apparent gratification. The two young princes, in the 
habit of sailors—white trousers, blue jackets, and glazed hats—skipped 
merrily about the deck. A boat was put off from the “ Fairy,” taking to 
the royal yacht the Crown Prince of Prussia; and shortly afterwards, 
carpets having been laid down the companion-steps of the latter, the 
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vV 


Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert and a number of naval and 
military officers, went on board the “ Duke of Wellington.” Instantly 
the royal standard was displayed on the mast-head of the “ Duke,” and 
again a salute of twenty-one guns thundered along the double line. A 
short pause ensued while Her Majesty inspected the noble ship, broken at 
last by volleys of enthusiastic cheers as she stepped out of a stern-cabin 
window on the gallery. Shortly afterwards she returned to the “ Victoria 
and Albert ;” at a quarter past twelve she stood out for sea, and having 
hoisted a signal to the fleet to follow, the whole armament majestically 
moved forwards. 

“ It is impossible,” says the ‘Times’ reporter, “ to convey any suitable 
idea of the effect which this stately procession presented. A procession it 
was, as ceremonious and precise as any could desire to see; the number of 
huge ships at stated intervals, and the broad avenue of clear water between 
the two divisions, still pressing on the mind the marvels of that mechanical 
agency by which such order and power are combined in one display on 
‘ the inconstant deep.’ The ships kept in splendid line on their way out 
to sea, showing proudly their long rows of port-holes, and by their stern, 
uncanvassed rig, to which the smoke of their chimneys added an additional 
feature of sullen pomp, holding every intruding craft at a respectful 
distance. To soften the grandeur of the spectacle by a feature which 
might appeal to the gentler sympathies of all, the Queen, in her royal 
yacht, led the squadron to sea. Occupying a central position between 
the ‘ Duke’ on the starboard, and the ‘ Agamemnon’ ou the port-side, but 
slightly in advance of both, Her Majesty and the Royal family, with their 
illustrious visitors, had an uninterrupted and perfect view of the marine 
pageant. ‘They saw not only an unrivalled fleet, the fully-developed 
expression of our maritime power, but an amazing number of attendant 
yachts and steamers, with which the sea swarmed as far as the eye could 
reach. In no other country of the world, and at no previous period even 
in this, could such a spectacle have been got together. Thousands upon 
thousands of spectators from Culver Cliff, and the other high grounds of 
the Isle of Wight in that direction, watched the great pageant as it moved 
out into the Channel.” 

For my own part I could not divest myself of the (I allow) grotesque 
idea that Britannia had been, by a magician’s wand, summoned to life from 
some ancient coin of the realm, and was exercising her vocation of “ ruling 
the waves,” 

About this time we descried the supposed enemy’s fleet, consisting of 
three line-of-battle ships under press of sail, hull-down in the distance. 
Our swift little vessel was nearly in a line with the royal yacht, though, 
perhaps, distant more than a mile. This position she kept until long after 
we had passed the Nab Lighthouse, and when we next looked back at the 
fleet it was no longer advancing in double column, but had formed into 
line, evidently with the object of presenting as broad a front as possible to 
the enemy, and of preyenting his escape. Our captain judiciously held 
on his course straight for the sailing squadron, and as we approached it we 
were much struck by the contrast between the picturesque swelling canvas 
of the old men-of-war, and the naked spars and smoking chimneys of the 
new. ‘This being the centre of operations, it was needless to go further ; 
so we hove-to, and watched with intense interest the coming struggle. 
We were so close to the “ Prince Regent” that we could distinctly hear, 
and the men-of-war’s-men on board our craft could interpret, the signal of 
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the boatswain’s whistle. The firing, we supposed, would begin from the 
steam squadron ; we were, consequently, not a little startled by a sudden shot 
from our nearest neighbour, followed, after a few seconds, by another, and 
then broadside after broadside opened from every ship in the pursuing 
squadron, answered with equal spirit by the chase. Wreathing smoke soon 
hid the sailing vessels from our sight, and every steamer seemed to suffer a 
partial eclipse as the smoke enveloped its hull and lower part of the 
rigging. As the smoke ascended, some loomed as through a mist, and 
some totally disappeared. When the “war-cloud”’ had swept away from 
the sailing vessels, they were observed to be hauling down their colours ; 
the topsails were shot away, the yards hung as if crippled by the enemy’s 
fire, and the unfortunate ships evidently had lost the power of running 
from the victorious fleet now closing on them at full speed. 

To avoid all risk of a hostile encounter, our captain had prudently 
dropped astern of the sailing squadron, so that when the signal was made 
for the united fleet to make all speed for port we were some way behind. 
A short time, however, was enough to put us alongside the “Queen,” 
sailing-ship. Indeed, we were scarcely thirty yards from her when, to 
our intense horror, we heard the cry raised on her deck of “ A man over- 
board!” As quick as lightning a life-buoy was dropped from the stern, 
followed by another. Our captain turned his vessel’s head to lend assistance, 
but before his services could be available a boat, thoroughly manned and 
officered, had been lowered from the lee side of the “ Queen,” and was 
rapidly making for the head of a man who was calmly clinging to a third 
life-buoy, only a few yards from the ship. It was most gratifying to have 
such evidence that smartness on board a man-of-war embraces the means 
of saving as well as of destroying life; for had I not witnessed the 
occurrence I could not have believed it possible for a man to fall overboard 
and be picked up in so short a space of time. So thought all our crew and 
passengers, who, by a general impulse, testified their gratification by a 
hearty round of cheers. The unlucky wight, it seemed, had fallen over 
from the rigging of the ‘ Prince Regent,” and had been picked up by a 
boat from the “ Queen,” which followed in her wake. 

We had left the sailing squadron far behind, and had outstripped many 
of the men-of-war steamers before we reached Spithead ; but arrangements 
had already been made for exhibiting another specimen of naval daring, 
and again we had to congratulate ourselves on the judicious management 
of our captain. 

Two steam-frigates were detached from the squadron, and were anchored 
about a mile from shore off Southsea Castle. The Admiral then made 
signal for the boats of the squadron to attack an enemy to leeward. 

The utmost activity prevailed among the vessels of the attacking squa- 
dron, which were now anchored at the moorings they had left in the 
morning, in a line from Spithead all along the coast of the Isie of Wight. 
The rapidity with which the huge launches were cleared away, raised over 
the side, and lowered into the water, must have surprised those who had 
not witnessed the admirable perfection to which the boat service of the 
country has been brought. In a few minutes each vessel had its launch 
floating by its side, a carronade (a short, serviceable gun, of heavy metal) 
on its slide in the bow, and then poured into her its stream of seamen, 
marines, and marine artillery. With twenty-four oars, double-banked, the 
marines seated aft, the officer in command standing bolt-up in the stern- 
theets with the yoke lines in his hand, and the jack floating from the tall 
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flagstaff in the stern, each boat was a beautiful object in itself, and formed 
an engine of war, so to speak, by no means despicable, having all the 
appliances of attack, defence, and retreat, concentrated in a very small 
compass. A few minutes more, and the words give way ” sent from the 
sides of the squadrona flotilla of enormous force and power. The boats 
might be seen advancing with great velocity from the line of ships, sw ept 
along by the long powerful pull of the stalwart oarsmen, and converging 
as they advanced in two divisions—one for each of the devoted enemy. 
The royal yacht moved slowly up towards the steamers, and all the 
immense multitude of yachts and tenders, wherries, steam-vessels, great 
and small, swarmed astern of her, or dodged about here and there to find 
an opening in the thronged masses of hull and spar and rigging, through 
which this exciting portion of the spectacle could be witnessed. 

Thanks to our gallant commander, he had posted us where, without 
either obstructing the view from the royal yacht, or annoying its occupants 
with our smoke, we had an uninterrupted prospect of the whole manceuvre. 

The launches drew rapidly ahead, and as soon as the leading boat had 
cleared the vessels of the spectators, a flash from the bows of the 
“ Vulture,” followed by a gush of white smoke, showed that the fight had 
commenced. In an instant more the line of boats vomited forth a flood of 
fire and smoke. The carronades of the launches, served with great 
quickness, sounded a rolling bass of thunder to the smart sharp rattle of the 
musketry ; and the irregular nature of the firing, at one time bursting into 
a simultaneous roar as the metal of boats and ships spoke in awful unison 
together, and now subsiding into the discharge of a single gun, diversified 
the tumult of the uproar. And now one could understand the formidable 
character of a boat attack, for as the flotilla drew near the broadsides of 
the men-of-war and got into range, they divided and steered away, so that 
one division made for the bows and the other for the sterns of the ships at 
bay, thus escaping to a great extent the fire of the strongest portion of 
their batteries, and assailing them in their weakest points. The smoke 
blew away to leeward im advance of the boats, but as they drew nearer to 
the steamers it became so dense that they were altogether enveloped in it, 
and nothing could be seen tbhut the wreaths of the snowy vapour rising in 
pile on pile, and hiding from view the animated work which it seemed as 
if anxious to conceal. The ‘heavier metal of the frigates was heard at 
frequent intervals through the din of the carronades and firelocks, and at 
length the rapid rattling vellleys of the marines on board, delivering their 
fire as the launches drew up alongside to board, were distinctly audible. 
Still more launches kept coming from ‘the fleet, and opemed fire as they 
formed their divisions, the marines all leading and firing as if for life, and 
the sailors pulling with the regularity of machinery, till a loud ringing 
cheer—such.a joyous burst of exultation that one might imagine the gallant 
fellows had won a new Dvafalgar—proclaimed that the issue of the battle 
was decided. The bulwarks of the steamers were suddenly seen thronged 
with the successful ‘boarders brandishing their cutlasses in triumph; the 
remaining boats now desisted from the attack and withdrew to their several 
ships. 

This manceuvre was attended by a singular instance of the cgolness and 
nerve of the British sailor. A seaman belonging to one of the attacked 
steamers had been sent aloft just as the action commenced to clear the 
ship’s pennant, which had become entangled in the rigging. When first I 
descried him I fancied that some novel signal in the human form had been 
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hoisted to the main-top but as, at intervals, the smoke became less dense, 
I discovered that this fancied signal was a real man, balancing himself on 
his chest on the truck (or button-like projection which terminates the mast- 
head) ; and there was Jack, with his legs sprawling in the air, indifferent 
alike to the roar of the carronades .and the booming of the heavier guns 
in his own ship, pulling up and unentangling the strip of bunting, as 
composedly as my readers would unravel a skein of silk by their < own 
firesides. “In what way he effected his descent I could not see, for when 
the smoke had cleared away the mast had lost its fearless occupant. 

As the wind slowly rolled the clouds to leeward of the flotilla, bringing 
into view boat after boat and the hulls of the steamers, the coup ad’ ceil was 
one which no language can convey, for it was instinct with motion, 
teeming with energetic life. ‘The boats were returning to their respective 
ships, from which ‘the signal of re eal had been hoisted, or with oars alofi 
were lying-to off the late ‘enemy; on the white beach at Southsea, as 
far as the e ye could reach, jennie of people were gathered in full enjoy- 
ment of the spectacle ; every mound—every hillock—the ramparts of the 
fortifications—the tops of houses —any and every place, in fact, from which 
a view of Spithead could be had, were black with a swarm of human 
beings. 

Another royal salute, passing along the anchored fleet and taken up by 
the battery on shore, terminated the mimicry of war for the day. May 

God grant that the wise precautions taken by our rulers may render 
unnecessary any recurrence to its realities ! 
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THE GOLDFINCH, 


SoME very sweet singers, as well as very pretty and inte resting birds, are 
found in the finch tribe. No one accustomed to the country, will fail at 
once to recal some of them, as the goldfinch, the chaffinch, the linnet, aa 
others, as among their favourites; while no tribe is more remarkable for 
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OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 


the compactness and beauty of their nests. 
spring green woods will agree with Hurdis— 
* T love to see the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundsel’s feather’d seed, and twit and twit ; 
And then in bower of apple-blossoms perch’d, 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song.” 

A sweet and merry songster is the Goldfinch* (Carduelis elegans), a 
docile gentle bird, delighting the eye both by its brilliant plumage and 
graceful motion, while the strain, if not so rich and varied as some others, 
is not deficient in melody. When summer is not yet come, and only an 
occasional gleam of sunshine makes us dream of spring, while leaves are 
scarcely opening, and flowers are few, the song of the goldfinch is heard 
from the orchard tree, and all the neighbourhood echoes to its long- 
continued strain. But when the joyous month of May is in its glory of 
leaves, and the trees are white or rose-tinted with their blossoms, the song 
is richer and fuller in its tone, and salutes the ear of him who goes at dawn 
of day to his Jabours, and cheers him when again he seeks his home at 
evening. One grieves, while listening to its happy tones, to think that 
when autumn comes the birdcatcher may make our favourite a captive. 
It is not prized as a cage-bird so much for its song, as for its docility in 
learning various little accomplishments. Some of the birds, when taken, 
are destined to mope and die in cages, longing for that pure air and 
liberty for which they are fitted; but some will live, and apparently enjoy 
life, even when deprived of all which would seem to make life an enjoy- 
ment to a bird. The goldfinch has more sociability and less of rivalry 
than some other species, and will thrive best if its captivity is shared with 
companions. If a mirror is placed in its cage it will go and look at itself 
in the glass, take the hemp-seeds, one by one, and eat before it; not, it 
would seem, from motives of personal admiration, but from the idea that it 
was enjoying its meal in company. It may be made to acquire a great 
precision in its movements, and to perform a variety of little feats. Thus 
it will learn to draw water in a small bucket, to fire tiny cannons, and to 
counterfeit death exactly at the proper moment. Bingley in his ‘ Animal 
Biography,’ gives an account of some acts of this kind. Some years ago, 
he tells us, the Sieur Roman exhibited in this country the wonderful 
performances of several goldfinches, linnets, and canaries. One appeared 
to be dead, and was held up by the tail or claw without exhibiting any 
signs of life. A second stood on its head, with its claws in the air: a 
third imitated a Dutch milkmaid, going to market with pails on its 
shoulders. A fourth mimicked a Venetian girl, looking out of a window. 
A fifth represented a soldier, on guard as a sentinel. The sixth was a 
cannoneer, wore a cap on its head, held a firelock ia its claw, and discharged 
a small cannon. Then it acted as if it had been wounded, while another 
bird wheeled it away in a little barrow, as if conveying it to an hospital ; 
after which it few away before all the assembled party. One bird turned 
asmall windmill; and another little creature had been trained to stand 
in the midst of fireworks, and exhibit no signs of fear while they were 
exploding all around it. 
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Many a rambler among our 


* The Goldfinch is five inches in length. Crown and pole black, descending 
in a half collar; face crimson ; sides of head and neck white; back dusky- 
brown; wings and tail black, tipped with white; wing crossed by a broad 
band of yellow; under parts dull whitish-brown ; beak whitish; feet flesh- 
colour. 
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It is truly wonderful to see how so volatile a creature as a bird can thus 
be made te subdue, for a time, its natural impulses, which, after all, must 
still remain unchanged, and must subject the poor bird to great misery. 
Perhaps cruelty may not, in all cases, be practised by those who thus 
discipline the birds, yet it is hardly possible to conceive that so much can 
be effected without it. Many who now sit, admiring spectators of similar 
performances, would turn away with sickening sensations of horror, could 
they discern the means used in teaching them. Every kind-hearted person 
would surely discourage exhibitions of this sort, did they know the pro- 
cesses which are employed, at least by some of those who thus train birds. 
Various writers who have witnessed these public performances have 
recorded the different deeds of severity by means of which the goldfinches 
were awed into docility and skill by their teachers. It is sad to think that 
the creatures which God made to minister to the finer sensibilities of our 
nature, should be turned, by cruel man, into victims of agony, to give an 
hour’s amusement to the ‘thoughtless. 

It is pleasing to turn from instances in which the natural intelligence of 
the goldfinch has been thus directed, to one exhibited by this bird in its 
untaught condition. ‘It was very early in the spring of 1837,” says a 
writer in the ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ “that a bird had been lost 
from a cage, which was still hanging up, with the door open, in the 
passage entrance to the back court of a gentleman’s house in Exmouth, 
when a goldfinch was one morning found feeding in it, and the door was 
closed upon it; but on inspection, as it appeared to be a female, it was 
very shortly after restored to liberty. In the space, however, of about two 
hours it returned, and entered the cage, when it was again shut in, and 
again liberated; and these visits were repeated daily, for a considerable 
time. She was then missing for some few days, but then returned, accom- 
panied by a male bird; she entered the cage, and fed as usual; but her 
companion, after perching on the outside of the cage, retired to a neigh- 
bouring tree, until she joined him. They then quitted, and were no more 
thought of; but at the end of seven or eight weeks she again made her 
appearance, and accompanied, not by her former companion, but by fow 
young ones, when she again entered the cage and fed as usual ; but as she 
could not induce her brood, for such they were presumed to be, to follow 
her example, she finally went off with them, and has not since that time 
again made her appearance.” 


ADVERSITY. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


FEASTING. 


THE turnpike-road to people’s hearts, I find, 
Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind. 





Patms—“the princes of the vegetable world” of Linneus, “the 


> 


stateliest of all vegetable forms” of Humboldt—have always been reckoned 
amongst the fairest of the children of Flora. Notwithstanding their 
affinity, palms present remarkable variations of aspect. Some—as the 
dwarf palm of Spain—only raise themselves a few feet above the ground ; 
others—as the wax palm of the Andes—tower to the height of a lofty 
church spire. Rumphius asserts that some of the ratan palms (calami) 
attain the length of one thousand two hundred or one thousand eight 
hundred feet, so that these creepers are probably the longest of vegetable 
productions. Some are corpulent, others slender as a reed ; some spindle- 
shaped, and others send up a stem not more than six or seven inches 
in diameter, to a height of one or even two hundred feet. 

In some palms the base of the trunk is raised above the ground by an 
arched mound of roots; in others the roots coil round the bottom of the 
steminaroll. Again, the stems are grooved with rings or spirals, smooth 
and coated with a siliceous covering, densely bristled, scaly, prickly, 
and often covered with a matted dress of foreign verdure. Their feather 
or fanlike leaves are too well known to need description; but there are 
some diversities in their foliage which we will notice. The Caryota 
urens has V-shaped leaves, and sometimes the fan leaf of a palm has 
concentric blue and yellow stripes in its centre. The leaves generally 
point upwards ; sometimes, however, they are nearly horizontal or pendent ; 
those of the talipat palm, often more than eleven feet long and sixteen feet 
broad, have been frequently described. 

The flower-buds invariably spring from that part of the stem lying 
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immediately below the leaves. Their enveloping spathe sometimes makes 
a sharp report when it bursts ; and so vast is the number of flowers in some 
species, that the seje palm has been estimated to bear more than two 
hundred thousand in each cluster, and thrice this number on every 
separate plant. 

The fruit of the palm varies considerably, both in form, size, and colour ; 
the oval, half-golden coloured, and _half- purplish red fruit of the pirijao 
is the ment beautiful. Single trees bear an enormous produce ; the oil 
palm produces from six to eight hundred fruits, varying from the size of 
a pigeon’s egg to that of a hen. 

Palms are endogens, and trees of this class die ultimately of strangu- 
lation, when the woody fibre has so accumulated at the circumference of 
their trunks as to render further expansion impossible. But palms that 
were thus dying have been reinvigorated by splitting their stems and 
relieving the compressed vessels. 

The true palm climate, according to Humboldt, has a mean annual 
temperature of from 78° to 814°; but in Europe the date-palm and the 
dwarf coast-palm va as far north as 44°. In Asia, the former of these 
species has its northern limit at Smyrna; but when we look for a central 
palm boundary in this continent, we come upon the almost unexamined 
flora of Thibet. In Japan, however, two species are met with between the 
thirtieth and fortieth parallels of latitude. ‘The most northerly American 
species is the Chamerops palmetto, which extends as far as 34°. 

Southwards, palms advance to 34° in Australia, and one was seen by 
_ Banks in New Zealand in latitude 38°. One species reaches Port Natal 
in Africa, and in South America the limits appear to be 34° or 35° 
Strange to say, Humboldt met with palms flourishing amidst nuts and oaks 
on the tropical Andes, in a climate whose mean temperature was scarcely 
57°. Caldas even found three species in the Parama de Guanacos, near 
Quito, close to the limits of perpetual snow. 

Von Martius calculates the total number of different palms at not 
less than a thousand ; at present 440 species have been described, including 
Griffith’s East Indian species. Central Africa will probably soon add to 
our stores of knowledge upon this subject. A passage from Humboldt 
will give us a curious insight into some of the difficulties of a naturalist 
in studying the natural history of the palm tribe:—“ In the month of 
January the stems of the Palma real, our Oreodoxa resia, were covered 
with snow-white blossoms, in all the most frequented thoroughfares of the 
Havannah, and in the immediate vicinity of the city; but although we 
offered, for several days running, a couple of pistoles to every negro boy 
we met in the streets of Regla and Guanavacoa for a single spadix 
of the hermaphrodite blossoms, it was in vain; for in the tropics no free 
man will ever undertake any labour attended by fatigue, unless he is com- 
pelled to do so by imperative neccessity.” 

We will now state some particulars relating to the most remarkable 
individuals of the palm tribe. Burckhardt was told that more than a 
hundred kinds of date palms grow around Medina; and with one of the 
commonest varieties Mohammed is said to have performed a miracle by 
planting a kernel, which immediately took root, and in five minutes was a 
full-grown and fruit-laden tree. But another pal outdid this by hailing 
the prophet with a loud “ Salaam aleikoom,” as he passed under it. 
In Medina there are shops solely for the sale of date-stones, and beggars 
are employed in the main streets in gathering up those which have been 
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cast away ; their chief use is as food for camels, cows,and sheep. Pollen 
is applied to the female flowers when they are bursting from their sheaths, 
to secure the ripening of the fruit. An instance is related in which an 
invading army cut down the male date palms of a whow province; but 
the inhabitants had previously stored pollen in close vessels, so that they 
were enabled to avert the intended destruction of their date crop. The 
trees are ofteu given as a dowry to the father of a bride. Boats made 
entirely of the leaves of the date palm are used on the Tigris. To obtain 
the sap it is said that the head of the tree is cut off, and a hollow scooped 
out in the top of the stem. From this hollow three or four quarts of juice 
may be obtained daily for some time, but in about six weeks or two 
months the supply ceases altogether. 

The Elais Guineensis, or ‘palm oil, is becoming an important article 
of commerce. More than 400,000 hundredweights of palm oil are 
now annually imported, the value of which is upwards of 600,0004. 
This oil is used in the manufacture of soap, as a lubricator for machinery, 
and especially in the making of candles, for which purpose it is likely 
to supersede tallow. The benefit of this commerce to Western Africa 
is especially cheering to the philanthropist who is labouring for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. 

The doum palm (Hyphzene Thebaica) is one of the few palms that have 
branched stems. ‘The hard kernels of its fruit are made into rosary beads. 

The Cocoa-nut Tree (Cocce nucifera) has been so often described that 
we need only add a few particulars which may be new to the reader. 
It was computed that not less than ten millions of cocoa-nut trees were 
growing on the south-western coast of Ceylon, between Dondra Head 
and Calpentyn, in 1813. When the nuts are planted on the mainland 
of South America, or in the missions of the Orinoco, at a distance from 
the sea, Humboldt tells us that as much as halfa bushel of salt is thrown 
into the hole that receives the nut. A few years ago it was computed 
that 600,000 nuts were imported every year into England alone; and the 
‘ coir,’ or husk, in which the nut is enveloped, is now a considerable article 
of our commerce. The oil of this palm is largely used for the manu- 
facture of candles. 

The Corypha umbraculifera, or talipat palm, is another oft-described 
tree. Bennett brought home a leaf thirty-six feet in circumference. 
Some of the books made from these leaves in Sir A. Johnstone’s collection 
are thought to be more than five hundred years old; and there are two 
invaluable specimens of these primitive books in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Areca catechu, the aree or betel palm, whose prepared nut is so uni- 
versally chewed in the East Indies, is said by Roxburgh to be the most 
beautiful of Indian palms. Many ships laden with its nuts sail annually 
from the ports of Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, and Cochin China. 

Royle relates a common but curious phenomenon relating to the Borassus 
flabelliformis, or Palmyra palm, in his ‘ Illustrations of Himalayan Botany.’ 
The seed of the banian, dropped perhaps by birds on the moist summit 
of this palm, germinates and sends down shoots, which take root and in 
time completely encase the palm, whose head, peering above the banian 
trunk, is then all that is visible. On the banks of the Rio Guama, 
Martius saw many palms thus coffined in the trunks of the creepers 
which are so abundant in that region. 

The fruit of the Arenga saccharifera, whose trunk is almost covered 
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with eoarse black horsehair-like fibres, was the base of the “ infernal 
water’? which the Molucecans used to pour upon their enemies. This 
fruit severely inflames the mouths of those who chew it. The hair-like 
fibres are thought to be the “* vegetable bristles” now extensively imported 
for the manufacture of brooms. 

The Lodoiwa Sechellarum is confined to two or three islands lying 
to the north of Madagascar, and all attempts to transplant this palm have 
failed. Its curious nuts were thrown upon the Maldives centuries before 
the islands from whence they came had been discovered, and it was then 
believed that the tree which bore them grew at the bottom of the ocean. 
Vishnoo was said to have broken off these nuts, and to have set them 
floating, as a remedy for all the ills of mankind; and the botanists and 
physicians of old times seem to have had some faith in the latter part of 
this story. The form of these two-lobed nuts is very peculiar ; it is said 
that five-lobed specimens have been met with. It is strange that burying 
the nut prevents its germination, which readily takes place if it is allowed to 
lie on the surface. Seven or eight years elapse before the fruit is ripened. 

The Ceroxylon Andicola, or wax palm, has a ring-marked trunk, and 
the spaces between these rings are coated with wax two inches in thickness. 
The Coryphera cerifera, a Brazilian palm, exudes wax from the surface 
of its leaves. 

The huts of the Guaranes, built aloft on the stumps of the Mauritia 
flexuosa, or suspended hammockwise from its stems, have been often 
described. We infer from Humboldt that this practice is now abandoned. 
This palm is the sago-tree of America. 

The Iriartea ventricosa, another South American palm, springs from 
an arched mound of roots five or six feet in height. The stem, eighty 
feet in height, is spindle-shaped and twice as thick in its ventricose part as 
in those portions above and below it. 

The Phytelephas macrocarpa furnishes the vegetable ivory of commerce, 
which is obtained from the nuts of this palm. If avery thin slice of 
a nut be placed under the microscope, it is found to be traversed by a 
great number of tubes, all placed in the same direction and fringed at 
one end, whilst numerous short branches extend from their sides. These 
tubes are thought to contain oil. 

Here we close our scanty remarks upon living palms. A few observa- 
tions upon those of past eras will conclude the subject. 

The fossilized trunks, leaves, and fruits of this tribe of plants have been 
met with in the coal-strata; those of England have supplied leaves of 
three species of pinnate-leaved palms and one of a fan-leaved species. 

The fruits, called ‘Trigonocarpum neggerathi, are usually three or six 
sided oblong bodies, not more than an inch in length. ‘They are probably 
the kernels of the fruit. Count Stemberg states that palms existed during 
the new red-sandstone period, but they appear to be absent from the oolite 
and lias. Mantell found the stems of a curious palm-like plant in the 
Wealden strata of Tilgate Forest. Palms abound in the tertiary strata. 
The fruits of no less than thirteen species of a palm (Nepadites) are 
found in the London clay, where various kinds of cocoa-nuts are also met 
with. 

A volume might easily be written on this interesting tribe of plants : 
the splendid work of Martius may be profitably consulted by those who 
can gain access to it. 
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CURIOSITIES OF ORGANIC LIFE.—No. I. 


Lire is a mystery which philosophy cannot unravel. “The life of all 
flesh is the blood thereof,” is the declaration of inspired writ. The mean- 
ing of this, perhaps, is, that the vital principle of every organic body—or 
at the least of every animal—is in its blood, sanies, or juice, as the case 
may be. 

Blood, therefore, is a living fluid. It separates into two substances 
when its vitality has departed, or perhaps as it is departing. One serum 
is essentially albumen, and is generally of a yellowish hue, with a frequent 
tinge of green. The other, the crassamentum, or clot, consists of two 
layers which blend the one into the other. The outer layer, or fibrin, as it 
is termed, is a yellowish-white skin of interlaced fibres. Beneath this 
fibrin lies a red mass of minute corpuscles, which vary in appearance in 
the blood of different animals. Besides these red corpuscles, pale globules 
of fibrin are also visible under the microscope, which cohere with the 
red particles when blood coagulates, but which remain separate in fluid 
blood. From the fibrin the muscles and general tissues of the body 
appear to be formed, whilst the red corpuscles are thought to be bearers of 
oxygen to the various parts of the system, so that the heat of the body is 
kept up by them. 

We will now describe the process by which food is converted into blood 
in the human system. Suppose then that a meal has been taken, and that 
it is now undergoing digestion. The pale-pink lining membrane of the 
stomach has become of a bright-red hue, and a clear colourless fluid is 
distilling from innumerable lucid points upon the food. The stomach has 
also altered its form into that of an hourglass, one of whose bulbs is much 
larger than the other. By a peculiar vermicular motion of the stomach, 
the dissolved food is transmitted from the larger of these bulbs to the 
smaller, and it is now what is called chyme. Passing onwards from the 
stomach, the chyme enters the duodenum, which mingles its mucous 
secretion with this transformed food. The pancreatic juice and the bile 
mix too with the chyme, which now gradually separates into two portions, 
chyle and refuse. Both are worked onwards by the peristaltic motion of 
the intestines: the chyle is absorbed by myriads of vessels called lacteals, 
and after undergoing further changes, it is poured into what is termed the 
thoracic duct. After undergoing further admixture, this commingled fluid 
is discharged into the venous blood already in circulation. It then passes 
into the right cavities of the heart, and is driven thence into the lungs, 
where it finally becomes arterial blood. Propelled by the contraction of 
the lungs, this blood passes to the left side of the heart, to be sent through 
all the arteries of the system. From the arteries it passes into the veins, 
and is by them again transferred to the right cavities of the heart, to run 
the same course through the body as before. 

When the dark venous blood enters the lungs, it is gorged with car- 
bonic acid. With this deleterious ingredient, oxygen from the inspired 
atmospheric air unites, and a gas is in consequence breathed out of the 
system, which frees the blood from its carbon and leaves it of a bright-red 
hue. This is arterial blood. It is estimated that about eleven’ ounces of 
carbon are thrown off from the lungs in an entire day—more than is con- 
tained in six pounds of beef. It is difficult to account for the production 
of so copious a discharge as this. 
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Dr. Crawford supposes that this union of carbon with oxygen maintains 
animal heat, but this theory is disputed. “ It is exceedingly probable,” 
says Prout, “that though the evolution of carbonic acid gas may be one 
of the means possessed by the animal economy for generating heat, there 
are yet other means, the nature of which at present is quite unknown.” 

A portion of the inspired oxygen is retained in the blood, which unites 
in the arterial capillaries with carbon received into the blood during its 
circulation, and heat is generated by this union. 

The power of the body to sustain heat is remarkable ; a temperature of 
260° or even more can be endured without much difficulty in a medium of 
heated air, but in aqueous vapour a heat of more than 130° is intolerable 
for more than half an hour, though Dr. Southwood Smith states that the 
Finland peasants can bear it at a temperature of 167° for this period. A 
water-bath of the heat of 113° cannot be borne for more than ten minutes. 
Dr. Fordyce found that, in a heated medium, the body soon rose to a tem- 
perature of 100°, but exposure to 211° did not increase this. Dr. Blagden, 
speaking of his experiments made in conjunction with Dr. Fordyce, observes : 
“Wherever we breathed on a thermometer the quicksilver sank several 
degrees. Every expiration, particularly if made with any degree of vio- 
lence, gave a very pleasant impression of coolness to our nostrils, scorched 
just before by the hot air rushing against them when we inspired.” 

Again, in another experiment, the reverse of those just alluded to, the 
temperature of the human body fell rapidly from 98° to 88° in water 
at 44°; but at the end of thirteen minutes it had rallied and risen again 
to 96°. 

The heads of snakes and tortoises may be cut off, and yet the animals 
will live and crawl about for days; and it is probable that the head of a 
decapitated man retains its consciousness for a few moments after it is 
severed from the body. Tortoises, whose brain has been removed, have 
crawled about until they have appeared to die of cold or inanition, and 
the skin has healed over the empty skull. Whether such apparently 
cruel experiments, however, are legitimate may be doubted. 

Irritability is another property singularly apparent in some _ bodies. 
Thus the stimulus of light prompts the beautiful sea-anemones to expand 
their many-hued tentacles, whilst a passing cloud obscuring the sun’s rays 
drives them into their outer covering. 

It is curious how some organized bodies repair the injuries which they 
undergo. In some lizards the tail is so brittle that it snaps off with a 
gentle touch. A new tail, however, soon appears, marked by a swelling at 
its base, where the fresh growth commenced. Lobsters and crabs repro- 
duce their limbs in a similar manner, and spiders are probably endued with 
this power of restoration. If sea-anemones are cut asunder, longitudinally 
or transversely, each part will become a separate animal; and if sea-stars 
are torn into pieces, each piece produces a distinct specimen of this oyster- 
killing creature. 

Sleep is another curious phenomenon of organic life. Dr. Reid states that 
he dreamed of falling into the hands of savages, and being scalped by them, 
when the dressing applied to a blister-sore on his head had become so ruffled 
as to occasion considerable discomfort. An officer in the Louisburgh expe- 
dition, in 1758, could be made to dream about anything by whispering in his 
ear, especially if this was to be done by a familiar voice. On one occasion, 
finding him asleep, his companions made him believe that he had fallen 
overboard, and exhorted him to swim. At once he imitated the motions 
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of a swimmer. He was then told that a shark was in pursuit of him, and 
urged to dive for his life. He did so, and with such violence as to throw 
himself upon the floor and to bruise himself severely. Strange to say he 
had no remembrance of these dreams on awaking, but only a confused 
feeling of oppression or fatigue. Here is another curious instance: a 
gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, 
deserted, was apprehended, tried, sentenced to death, and led out to be 
shot. A gun was fired after the usual forms had been gone through, and 
he was awakened by the report. He then found that a noise in an ad- 
joining apartment had both caused the dream and roused him from sleep. 
Horse-couriers aud soldiers have slept for hours on horseback, and foot- 
soldiers have even slumbered as they have marched. Violin-players have 
been seen to go on playing after they had fallen asleep through fatigue. 
Fish sleep although they cannot close their eyes. 

The hybernation of animals presents some curious facts for our notice. 
Man himself, in polar regions, may almost be termed a hybernating ani- 
mal, slumbering as he does through a great part of his winter. Mammalia 
generally hybernate in solitude, but marmots and hamsters pass their 
winter-sleep in companies. Bats, too, associate in clusters, suspended by 
their hinder claws; but their hybernation is imperfect, for a warm winter’s 
day awakens them to activity. Dormice, too, awake on days of unusual 
warmth, and eat of their stored-up nuts or grain; but the hedgehog passes 
its winter in undisturbed repose. Beavers retreat to their huts, and feed 
during the cold season upon their pre-gathered stores. Bats and dormice 
have been seen to die immediately after one or two awakenings from their 
sleep of hybernation. If exposed to excessive cold, a hybernating animal 
will revive and probably die. 

Birds are not known to hybernate, notwithstanding what has been said 
to the contrary. In cold and temperate climes all terrestrial reptiles, 
and as far as their habits are known, all amphibie, pass the winter in 
torpor. Snakes often hybernate in companies; and our frogs, toads, 
newts, and other amphibiee, congregate in mud at the bottom of water. 
Spallanzani kept frogs, newts, and snakes in a state of torpidity for three 
years and a half in an icehouse: they revived readily in a warm atmo- 
sphere. In Somersetshire, hybernating eels are dug out of mud in heaps, 
betrayed by the hoar-frost, which does not lie over them as it does else- 
where. Shelled snails retire within their abodes, and spread layers of 
mucus over the entrances, which harden into firm curtains. Most, if not 
all of our fresh-water mollusks bury themselves in mud during the winter, 
where they probably become torpid. Little or nothing is known regard- 
ing the hybernation of marine mollusks. Spiders, scorpions, centipedes, 
woodlice, millepedes, houseflies, bees, wasps, molecrickets, ants, and many 
other insects, hybernate—some in companies, others in a solitary retreat. 
‘The pupe of the cabbage-butterfly have been frozen into a hard 
substance, and yet, when thawed, they became butterflies in the usual 
way. Spiders, frozen so hard as to bound like peas from the floor, 
have revived under the influence of warmth; and the same holds true 
of fish, which have been converted into an icy mass, and yet have been 
restored to activity by warmth. ‘ 

The vegetable kingdom, also, may be said to hybernate. What but 
hybernation can we term the winter’s sleep of a tulip bulb? How analo- 
gous is the motionless or languidly-circulating winter sap of a tree, to the 
imperceptible or slow pulsations of the heart of a hybernating animal ! 





Common Ivy. (Hedera Helix.) 


Few besides the naturalist consider of how much value this plant is b&th 
to the songsters of our woodland, and to the insect world. Among its 
boughs the blackbird and the thrush can find a shelter for their nests ere 
bush or tree has a green leaf on its branch, and many a shivering bird 
retreats thither from the cold blasts of spring and autumn. It is when the 
hips and haws and other wild fruits have perished, that the ivy berries 
ripen; and as no frost injures them, they are, during winter and the early 
months of spring, the chief food of the missel-thrush, the wood pigeons, 
and many other birds. The green flowers are useful too; for, blooming 
in October and November, when blossoms are scarce, they furnish a pro- 
vision to millions of insects, which else must perish; and the latest of our 
brilliant-winged creatures, the red admiral and the peacock butterflies, 
yet hover over them on sunny days, sipping thence the nectar by which 
they are fed. 

There are different opinions as to whether the ivy injures trees. When 
the woody stems are hard and strong, it seems most probable that they 


must do so, yet some botanists think with Calder Campbell, who pleads for 
the beautiful plant :— 


“ Oh, falsely they accuse me, 
Who say I seek to check 
The growing sapling’s flourishing :— 
1 better love to deck 





A VISIT TO CYPRUS. 


The dead or dying branches 
With all my living leaves. 
"Tis for the old and wither’d tree 

The ivy garlands weaves.” 
Sheep are fond of the ivy. The soft wood of its stem is used for giving 
a smooth edge to knives, and the Highlanders make an ointment from its 
leaves. Among the ancients they formed the poet’s crown and the 
Bacchanalian wreath, and were supposed to prevent intoxication. In the 


Idylls of Theocritus our ivy is alluded to, but Virgil tells of the golden 
ivy. There is little doubt that the plant of the poet was the yellow- 
berried species now so rare (Hedera chrysocarpum). 


A VISIT TO CYPRUS—No. II. 
LARNACCA PROPER, 


View NEAR MINA. 


A mite and a half’s pleasant ride over a slightly-elevated country poe 
us from the Mina, or Modern Larnacca, to Larnacca i mae oe 
was nothing that struck the eye much en route; no signe . az _oe 
cultivation, or that wild profusion and abundance of nature : on “ 
so striking a feature all over the north of Syria. A ne be as y- 
trees; a few blades of grass here and there : the ruins 0 es eser € A = 
raised to some of the many saints patronized by the inha aoe a 
was all, if we may except, besides, a couple of hungry-loo ing Peas ants, 
and a few stray oxen strikingly illustrative of I haraoh’s, lean kine. 
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Turning round, however, upon our saddles before we entered the town 
of Larnacca, a very different and a very pleasing spectacle revealed itself. 
The sun, punctual to the minute, was rising from his golden couch, like 
a giant refreshed with wine, strong and ready to run his daily course. 
Beneath us lay the still slumbering houses of the modern Larnacca, the 
white walls looking of a mild purple aspect, as the uncertain light of 
morning reflected the golden tinges of the early dawn, through the placid, 
blue waters of the ocean. The sea was at rest ; the lazy ships, like 
great leviathans asleep, nodded drowsily to one another, as the scarce- 
perceptible swell rolled smoothly in from the Mediterranean; and there 
was a gentle ze phyr that crept stealthily along the earth and sea, whispering 
love and folly to one, sipping the nectar from the flowers of the former—so 
warm his breath, that scarcely shall the careful bee, early though he rise from 
his myrtle couch, find wherewithal to lay by a hoarded store of — ite 
sweetness. Now rose the lark joyously, and mounted up high and high 
and higher still; and the more he rose the better he breathed the purer 
air of heaven, and more joyously tuned his quivering throat, carolling 
and calling all nature forth to welcome day. 

To our right, a far way off, indistinetly visible, rose the distant, storm- 

capped peaks of some lofty cape; to the left, in misty haze, the snowy 
heights of the Taurus range. ‘The white sails of a coming ship flapped 
lazily to the morning air; the first hot messengers of day spread their 
golden mantles upon the earth and sea, or floated brightly in the air thereon, 
ond our horses’ footsteps found an echo from many a deserted, ghostly 
ruin by which we rode whilst threading the not over-cleanly streets of 
the old town of Larnacca. 

“ Nous y sommes,” said a Frenchman of our party; and so we were. 
We had arrived at the threshold of a friend’s house; and so, alighting, 
entered. Now, breakfast having been duly despatched, let us hie forth 
and see what like the houses—how the people live—whether their lot be 
happy, and so on. 

The streets of Larnacca Proper consist of a series of capacious garden- 
houses, each one surrounded by an extensive walled-in enclosure, and 
most of them in a sadly-dilapidated condition. This partly arises from 
excessive poverty, partly from indolence and neglect—those two cha- 
racteristics of the Cypriote character—and in some instances from a fear 
lest the display of riches might prove an irresistible allurement to the 
local authorities, and consequently a stumbling-block to the welfare and 
happiness of the luckless proprietors. Such amongst the native residents 
as set these fears at nought are either themselves consular agents, or 
else in some way connected with European consulates. ‘i 

As we stroll along the streets we are occasionally favoured by a peep 
through an open door into the courtyards of some of the houses. The vast 
fabric to our right-hand side, whose tottering arches and domes threaten utter 
destruction to the hapless inmates, was once the abode of wealth and rank. 
All that remains at the present day is the name and the bare walls of 
the mansion. Two very pretty daughters, and a few younger children, 
are seated under the shade of a magnificent vine: their dress is scant 
and sadly in need of a laundress; their feet are slipperless ; and if abso- 
lute hunger be not depicted upon their countenances, it is because they 
have allayed the cravings of nature by such fare as the unripe grapes 
and hard rye bread have afforded them. Such diet, superadded to their 
innate love of indolence, renders them totally unfit for work or play 
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The elder ones lounge about in the sunshine, in hopeless expectation 
that something extraordinary will turn up—some wonderful knight-errant 
alight at their door from his foaming steed and offer his hand and fortune 
to the eldest of the two daughters; or that some benevolent old gentleman, 
struck by the appearance of the family, and the general symptoms of 
universal decay, will some day marshal in a troop of masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, labourers, and so on, and having repaired the mansion to 
its pristine glory and significance, signify his attachment for the family 
interests by shooting himself off-hand, and leaving all his goods and 
chattels for their especial behoof and benefit. Such are the daydreams 
of many Orientals: pinched by want and sufferings, they bear up against 
all pain and privation, revelling in the confidential presentiment that 
they were born to be excessively lucky, and further confident that they 
have only to sit at home idle, when good luck, weary of waiting for 
them so long, will knock loudly some fine morning at the door, or let 
himself in at the window. So they wait on from month to month, and 
from year to year, till the shadow falls heavily from the oldest tree 
across the threshold of the ruined house, and then there comes a knock, 
not loud, but muffled and low. A few rags are shaking from a string 
tied from tree to tree, as the cool evening breeze sweeps by refreshingly 
over the parched-up earth; and the owner of these rags has been long 
waiting for a change of vesture—something often pictured in the fondness 
of imagination—very gay and very fine indeed. At length the change 
has come; not, perhaps, exactly what was expected, although sooner 
or later come it must: the old garments are all laid by; a snow-white 
robe and a wooden couch, and the heavy falling of earth grates por- 
tentously upon the ear. 

‘“To live in hope, and die in despair,” is the motto of the poor 
in Larnacea; and the slight sketch we have endeavoured to draw of 
the hopes and sufferings of one poor family may be relied upon as a 
type of all the other Greek families in Larnacca. 

Now turn we to our left and contemplate the goodly mansion and 
fat contentment that dwells smilingly within. The foundations of the 
house and walls, as we may guess by their appearance, are comparatively 
very ancient indeed; but the house itself is modern—the bricks have 
been newly baked—the green paint on the windows and the balcony is 
barely dry, and the whitewash on the walls yet humid. In the courtyard 
we see evident symptoms of care and attention: the marble slabs round 
the corridor are freshly hewn; the earth freshly mown, and various 
newly-blown flowers, sweet in scent and pleasant to the eye, have been 
plentifully planted in the parterres, not with much attention to taste or 
elegance, but with a strange mixture of convenience with the dignified ; 
thus, for instance, six rose-bushes are planted at regular interv: ls round 
a circular bed of onions, whilst as many marigolds keep sentry over some 
radishes, Lettuces and mint are manfully ‘protected by a score or two 
of fierce-looking sunflowers, and the whole garden is fenced in with a 
trellis-work of split canes, over and through which grow French beans, 
sweet-peas, jessamine, cucumbers, water-melons, carnations, and a few 
shoots of garlic. So much for the flourishing appearance of the garden. 
Then the gardener himself is not one whit ‘behind. You can guess, by 
one look at his sleek, oily face and portly bearing, that he suffers from 
that complaint which his constitution is well inured to—viz., a plethora 
of much good living and little work. His dress is gay in the extreme ; 
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and to better set off the blue and white and scarlet and brown of his 
jacket and trousers, and cap and sash and shoes, and his face, he has 
decorated his person, rather after an original fashion, with the various 
flowers of his master’s garden: thus, for instance, a marigold graces 
each ear, much in the same way as a clerk in London carries his pen; 
his bosom is a forest of mignonettes and geraniums; the folds of his 
sash are highly perfumed with newly-culled roses; and, at a loss what 
to do so as to carry about, as part and parcel of himself, specimens 
of the fruits of his daily labour, he is even constrained to display a 
small nosegay attached to each of the gay red garters that condense 
his loose-flowing, Grecian trousers just under the knee, and cause them 
to terminate in tight cotton stockings and red morocco shoes. Such 
of the rest of the servants as we can catch a glimpse of appear all 
tidy and sleek. But there is a bustle in the courtyard, and two men 
with silver-headed canes take their station at the doorway. These are 
the janizaries, or consular cawasses; and the master of the house, though 
a native of the island, is the representative of some foreign power; 
and if the dignity of a nation can be supported by a consequential 
strut, or its honour represented by corpulence, then, most assuredly, 
has the nation been happy in its choice of its present able representative. 
Even the poor neighbours opposite, though they have seen him pass 
to and fro regularly twice a-day for the last four years, cannot resist 
the temptation of having a peep at the balios, as all consuls are called 
by the Turks. The great man, preceded by his insignia of office, 
struts confidently towards the Mina, for there is his commercial office, and, 
with very few exceptions, all the consuls are merchants and all the mer- 
chants consuls; so that there are but two extremes in Larnacca—the very 
poor and very miserable portion, and the (for Cyprus) very affluent and 
well-to-do and contented, jolly portion; and the former is as dependent 
upon the latter for the veriest necessaries of life, as ever was serf in the 
Russian dominions upon the nod and significant will of the autocrat barons. 

There is an intermediate class, however, which we must not overlook— 
these are the priests, Greek and Roman Catholic, who mainly, if not 
entirely, subsist by the assistance they squeeze out of their poorer 
parishioners (miserable and poverty-stricken though they be), and upon 
what the wealthier class deem fit from time to time to confer upon them. 
There is no class in Cyprus more prone to crime than these very priests ; 
none that seem to have retained with greater avidity and cunning the 
relics of every infamy practised by the ancient inhabitants of the island. 
Honour is a word unregistered in their catalogue of human requisites ; 
charity not to be found in their vocabulary ; extreme artfulness ; excesses 
on the sly in every vile practice. How can it be imagined, with such 
examples, such patterns to follow through life, that the unfortunate natives 
should be anything but the deceitful, immoral people they are, or that 
their education, such as it is, should tend only to inflame an ambition 
to outrival each other in the most abominable deceits and iniquities ?—and 
yet these people are not wholly wanting in those sentiments of gratitude 
and affection which, if properly nurtured, might be turned to good account 
indeed. In support of this I may instance the universal sorrow expressed 
for the loss of Dr. Lilburn, to which reference has already been mace. 

Is it not a deplorable fact, then, reader, that so fair a country, and 
a people professing the name of Christ, should be left without instruction ? 
The two great missionary countries of the world, England and America, 
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seem to have entirely overlooked the unhappy condition of this pleasant 
island ; whilst the Pope’s emissaries are busy and at work, sowing cautiously 
upon the soil, already fertile in ignorance, deceit, and superstition. But 
should a mission be undertaken to this island, it must be borne in mind 
that an indispensable requisite for the missionaries employed is a long- 
suffering forbearance, no rash launching out into a system of conversion, 
no holding forth doctrines so wholly at variance with the belief, the 
views and inclinations of the people and the priests: these would utterly 
and for ever annihilate their hopes of success, and hinder them from afford- 
ing to coming generations the only gift in their power—an education 
which must eventually open their eyes to the follies and wickednesses that 
surround them, and be the sure means, under God’s blessing, of bringing 
them to salvation. The missionary fitted for Cyprus should, therefore, 
in the first instance, be a physician ; then one a little skilled in chemistry, 
a few of the effects of which would be amusing and attractive to both 
old and young. Offer to teach them this and other attractive sciences, 
they will undergo any amount of labour to overcome the task; but 
to understand it well they must necessarily be enabled to read the 
English language perfectly. This perfection attained, a natural thirst 
for information will lead them to peruse every other book in your 
library, and to pause and meditate upon their contents. We have seen 
so much of Orientals, especially the Greeks, that we feel persuaded that 
this, and this alone, is the course which, if steadfastly persevered in, will 
ultimately result in the uprooting of all superstition. 

We trust we may be pardoned, for the cause’s sake, if we have deviated 
from the strict line of narrative; and so we return again to the streets 
of Larnacca. There is an abundance of fruit-trees in Larnacca, and 
no lack of white mulberries. Apples, apricots, quinces, and figs grow 
to stately proportions, and yield a plentiful crop; and so hardy is the 
nature of some of these, that they seem best to thrive growing out of 
the cracks and fissures of old ruined walls, and from heaps of rubbish 
and stones, wholly dependent upon the periodical rains and the heavy night 
dew for that nurturing care which the indolent hand of man here denies 
them. But we must not forget the grape-vines, which are numerous, 
and of twenty different qualities. If the energies of the Cypriots 
are directed into any one particular channel, it certainly tends towards 
the culture of the grape and the pomegranate—the two great staple 
commodities from which they derive many of the necessaries, and most 
of the luxuries of a Cypriot life. 

There is little doubt but that the suburbs of the town, and, indeed, 
the surrounding country for many miles, might be advantageously planted 
out with mulberries; and such lands as were not suited to the culture 
of this valuable tree be devoted to the raising of the sessame—a modern 
introduction into the island, and the oily seeds of which are in great 
demand all over the European continent. Apart from the wealth 
derivable from such an undertaking, I am of opinion that the climate 
would be materially benefited by the increase of vegetation. But it 
requires others than the present careless inhabitants to set the example, 
and stimulate them to industry by ocular proofs of the wealth easily 
obtainable, and at the cost of but little labour or trouble,-from the 
naturally fertile but neglected soil. 

There are but very few Turks resident at Larnacca, and most of 
these, strange to say, are-intermarried with Greek families—a custom 
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unheard of in other parts of the Ottoman dominions, and one which 
seems to nave crept in by stealth, winked at by the bishops and priests, 
and encouraged by the natives as a species of safeguard to themselves and 
coreligionists on any fanatical movements taking place in the island, and 
for which none have been more noted than the Turks inhabiting Cyprus. 

At present the poorer classes in Larnacca confine their speculations 
to wine and poultry—the two great stand-bys in time of need, and which 
ever find a ready market amongst the numerous shipping frequenting 
the port. Neither require much attention: the vine grows almost 
spontaneously, and the chickens run about wild in the streets, as do 
also turkeys, geese, ducks, and—a marvellous sight in Turkey—little 
miserable-looking, skinny pigs. This in a country virtually under the 
Sultan’s sway is a perfect enigma to all strangers; but the ‘facts of the 
case are simply thus—that by far the greater mass of the population 
inhabiting the island are Christians, chiefly of the Greek Church. Many 
of them are influential members of the medglis, or local council, which 
directs the affairs of the island; and hence the swinish fraternity enjoy 
peculiar protection, though trotting about and snuffing up the dust under 
the very noses of devout followers of the Prophet. 

There are at Larnacca two resident physicians, besides several other 
so-called doctors—quacks of the first water. The doctor of the qua- 
ranting is a Frenchman, in the pay of the Turkish Government, and 
resides at the Mina; the other, Dr. Valsamaichey, is a private prac- 
titioner, a native of the island, but educated in France; and between 
the two, when autumn arrives, and the fruit-trees are loaded with unripe 
fruit, they have enough occupation to keep them stirring from early 
dawn till late at night. The gravedigger, too, has a busy time of it, 
and the priests and the Roman Catholic padres are reaping a harvest that 
well repays them for the slackness in trade during the early portion of 
the year. 

We mounted our horses at sundown, and cantered back to the Mina. 
Arriving there, all was bustle and confusion, for on the morrow we 
were to leave for Limersole and the ancient Paphos. Horses and guides 
had to be procured; portmanteaus to be packed; so that it was well- 
nigh upon midnight before we retired to our sleeping-apartments, though, 
alas! not to sleep. The night was cool and pleasant enough, and 
slumber pressed on the eyelids heavily; but then it was a glorious 
moonlight night, and, owing to this, some owlish young men, love- 
smitten and restless, wandered about from street to street, giving vent 
to their emotions in the most lamentable love-ditties and serenades, 
accompanied by flutes, guitars, fiddles, cornopeans, and the discordant 
howlings of jackals. Finally, we sank into a peaceful slumber, and 
these murderers of sleep slunk home; but, alas! it was but for a brief 
interval; some saint had looked in with the early peep of day, and so 
all the bells in all the chapels and churches were set a-ringing—a pri- 
vilege exclusively enjoyed by the people of Cyprus, and prohibited 
elsewhere in Turkey; and as one huge bell, belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, was only divided from our bedroom by a thin lath- 
and-plaster partition, we had nothing for it but to turn out again, 
heavy and oppressed for want of sleep, and but little fitted to undertake 
the long day’s ride before us. Nevertheless, we got the start of the 
sun ; and, before his fiery orb was reflected in the waves, we were jogging 
peacefully onwards towards the distant Limersele. 





